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"No. 23. BOSTON, October 24, Vol. VI. 
=r LE ready to receive their award of unmeaning flat-' not like the drawing-room of Montague’s in use- 
NARRATIVE. jtery. Sap green trees, purple skies, houses less trumpery, or senseless ornaments of ill paint- 


——— 





= —===== | which mock the leaning tower of Pisa, blue plums, 
From the London Youth’s Magazine. | scarlet strawberries, and flowers which are in no 
THE CONTRAST. | danger of falling from the paper—these are their | 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, (for I must givethem | boast! Meanwhile Master Arthur and Master, 
an assumed name, though my tale isa true one) Sidney prepare to astonish the company with a, 
were very far from what are called dashing or repetition of some pompous dialogue, given with 
fashionable people. They lived in a plain house, } ‘start and stare theatric,”’ at-which the parents’ 
the furniture of which was old fashioned, but in|eyes glisten, and the company clap and pro-} name) then shewed me the mocassin of a North 
good repair and perfectly clean. Mr. H. was | nounce the emphatic ‘‘ Very well indeed!” All| American Indian; a reed pen, sent over by the 
an intelligent man, and though much taken up \is not yet over; the innocent little creature, whose | missionaries, with which some of the children of 
with the concerns of business, he made a point of | tottering limbs have but just acquired strength | the heathen were taught to write: a beautiful mat 
devoting a regular portion of time to the most im- | enough to support its frame, is urged to hold out | with a worked border, made by the natives of the 
portant part of all his business, the instruction of | its fine frock, and show how prettily it can dance. / Sandwich islands; the model of a Greenlander’s 


|ed basteboard screens, butterfly pincushions, or 
matches of curled paper. Oh! that a human 
mind should ever bestow its energies on such 
trifles! Here hung the egg of an ostrich, and 
the youngest girl could point it out, and give me 
a very sensible account, in reply to my questions 
respecting it. Little Emma (for such was her 





his lovely family. His wife was plain in her dress, 
and unassuming in all her habits; she had given 
birth to a numerous offspring, all of whom were 
brought up at home, and by the wonder-working 
secret of good management they were well taught, 
well dressed, healthy, and happy, and some were 
putting forth the pleasant blossoms of youthful piety. 
Such were the Hamiltons; and now let me intro- 
duce the reader to another family, whom I will 
here name Montague. The father and mother 
were desirous of being thought very fashionable 
and very dashing. Their income was about | 
equal to that of the Hamiltons; but while Mr. 
and Mrs. H. were contriving how things might 
be well done, Mr. and Mrs. M. spent their time | 
in contriving how things might be fashionably 
done. Their house to be sure, had not half the 
conveniences of the Hamiltons, but then it had a 
shewy front; instead of Mrs. Hamilton’s airy 
sleeping rooms, with their unornamented but 
snow-white beds, and clean boards, Mrs. Monta- 
gue’s close rooms displayed bad taste in the 
tawdry arrangement of faded blue or pink rags, 
pied into stylish bed-furniture; the dirty boards 
were concealed by ragged carpets, with patches, | 
nailed down instead of being sewed. Mrs. M. 
was alternately a slattern and a fine lady in her 
dress; her daughters were very clever in catch- 
ing a new fashion, and were said to be able to 
carry itin the eye and imitate it after only once 
looking at it in the shop-windows. Even their 
dolls were dressed in the tip of the mode, and 








In vain did I endeavor to lead the elder girls; kaiak; a collection of beautiful shells which 
who surrounded me into something like rational | Emma called her own, and with which she was 
or religious conversation—to call up in their} not a little pleased; some stuffed birds from dif- 
minds some interest in the works of nature, or | ferent parts of the world, each displaying the 
the subject of religion; the latter induced a silly | wonderful hand of God; the humming bird, with 
smile, and the beauties of the earth around them, | its nest scarcely larger than a nut shell, in which 
the rich feast afforded by an examination of the | Emma was delighted to point out a tiny egg, 
works of God, the stores of interesting and use- | about the size of a pea. She should like, she said, 
ful knowledge which books afford, and the very | for me to have one peep at two young canaries 
Bible itself, were to them nothing; they had | just hatched in the breeding cage, but though 
neither part nor lot in these matters; they neither | they all longed to look, mamma said it would dis- 
knew nor cared about these things. ‘The youn- turb and perhaps cause the parent birds to forsake 
ger children were uncouth and untaught in their|them. I was next requested to look over a hor- 
behaviour to strangers, and displayed none of! tus siccus, in which some very curious specimens 
those hopeful inclinations which cheer the heart) of dried plants and flowers were well preserved. 
of the intelligent and pious parent. Mischief,|I was delighted to find that Emma, though so 
rudeness, and impudence, marked the character | young, could answer most of my questions, for 
of the boys. A poor man once passing these | she did not run on as many silly children do with- 
sensible young gentlemen with a board of images ' out being required to talk. But while we were 
on his head, all his little fortune, by the sale of | conversing together, papa’s footstep was heard; 
which he hoped to carry home at night provision | every eye brightened: mamma’s placid counte- 
for his wife and children, was deemed a fit object | nance assumed a still sweeter smile; the work 
for fun, as it is termed; in reply to his civil ques- | and book were laid aside; little George bustled 
tion, ‘‘ Would they buy?” a shower of stones} to bring papa a slipper in each hand, and five 
soon cleared the board of its most valuable arti-| kind girls vied with each other in discharging the 
cles; the cowards ran off and made their escape, | gentle and affectionate offices of filial affection. 
and the poor man, after fruitlessly endeavoring; The conversation during tea was delightfully 
to overtake them, sat down and wept over his} interesting, and though all the children were pre- 
loss. Such conduct as this is worthy of a brave | sent, it was not once interrupted by their restless- 
and noble-spirited boy!—is it not, young reader? | ness or ill-timed prattle. It was a fine summer’s 
These beings are fitting not only for time, thought | evening; a walk was agreed upon; we were soon 
I, not only are they to be the husbands and fath- | past the noise of the town, and the fair prospects 


people said when they looked on these little waxen | ers, the wives and mothers, the members of so- | of cultivated fields and blue hills in the distance, 


models of the Misses Montague, ‘‘ What clever | ciety in future, but they have to prepare for 
I paid a visit to this | eternity. 


family, A flaunty looking servant, with a pair of | 


girls they must be!” 


long ear-rings and a dirty gown, introduced me 
into the drawing room, as it was called. 


Here | on, and thus we cannot calculate the evil which | flower, moss and lichen. 


| the dripping wheel of the water mill, and the songs 


Their example will influence their | of the birds, called forth many an animated ob- 
children after them, and those children will again | servation and moral reflection. The hedge-rows 
become examples to the next generation, and so | and banks teemed with green life—herb and wild 
Oft did the father pause, 








all was decked out with cheap finery. Mr. M. | down to the end of time may be derived from this | while his children gathered round, to examine the 
though past the middle age, was foppishly dress- | ill-governed family, in which there is a total neg- | streaky petal, the jagged leaf, or the many-stami- 
ed; in his manners he aped the fascinating man | lect of religion, an absence of information, and | ned blossom; while the scientific lesson and the 
ofthe world, while under the guise of great cour- | the pursuit only of fashionable folly, shewy worth- | pious reflection,sweetly blending, fell from his lips. 
tesy was concealed cold-hearted selfishness.— | less accomplishments,. selfishness, and mischief. | The site of an ancient abbey attracted our notice; 
Mrs. M. acted the fine lady, talked of her | Let us turn from the disgusting picture. Most | its sheltered situation and surrounding preserves 
brother’s beautiful mansion in the North, of her | happy was I when the time for my departure arri- | for game, the rich corn land around the proximity 
dear friend Lady B—, complained of her cook | ved, and I bade them farewell, sincerely hoping | to the mill stream, shewed that the monks knew 
and of her nurse, and descanted upon her in- | that God would open the eyes of the parents, and | where to fix their abode. The traces of their 
tention of purchasing a harp for Miss Sophia; of | cause them to train their children in different | fish ponds, and here and there parts of the old 
the family going to the sea while the house was | habits. If, my young reader, you are. blessed | foundations were still to be seen. Mr. H. point- 
painted and papered, &c. ke. with a different mode of instruction, be thankful, | ed out to us the beautifully carved capital of a pil- 
The miserable and fashionable tea being dis- | and never repine at the easy yoke which parental ; lar, which now placed upside dawn supports part 
patched, Miss Sophia was prevailed upon i give | discipline imposes. These Montagues will, I fear, | of a straw-thatched barn, the old well, and_vari- 
the company a specimen of her performance, vo- | grow up as they now are, despised and laughed _ ous blocks of carved stone, formerly belonging to 
cal and instrumental. Then came the head-dis- | at by some, by others shunned and pitied. ithe building. ‘The days of popish ignorance, 
tracting pieces one after another, loud and with; And now let me describe a visit to the Hamil- | superstition, and persecution have passed away,” 
heavy touch, void of taste, void of feeling, silly | tons. No display was here made. I found the | said Mr. H. ‘‘ we now sit under our vine and fig 
songs screamed out of tune and time, and follow- , mother seated with her interesting family around | tree, none daring to make us afraid. The poor 
ed by the thanks and praises of the flattering her; the eldest was reading to the rest, who were sinner now, who feels that an evil nature cleaves 
company, while the confident Miss Sophia deem- , at work; their only boy was, like us all, diverting | to him, and that he can by no means save himself, 
ed herself a second Catalani. The portfolio is. himself by building castles with a box of toy | is now taught in these the enlightened days ef our 
opened, and Miss Amelia and Miss Julia stand! bricks. ‘The decorations of the room consisted, ‘christian country, not to bow at the shrine of @ 
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saint, not to cry tothe Virgin Mary, not to vex 
his flesh with garments of serge, with fasts and 
vigils, penance and pilgrimage. A more excel- 
lent way is set forth by the gospel in Him who 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor, that we through his poverty might become 
rich. No long and painful process is made the 
requisite; here the burdened sinner’s conscience 
can be relieved. Oh no, ‘ [have borne the chas- 
tisement of your sins,’ saith the Saviour. ‘ Look 
unto me, and be ye saved.’ ‘Come unto me, 
and I will give you rest.? Well might the 


almost the necessary attendants upon a religious by one of his teachers, was sung at the grave. 


life. In the early part of his life, he was noted | 
for his morality and constant attendance on the | 
means of grace; but never did God’s Holy Spirit | 
in any remarkable degree send home to his heart | 
the truths of the gospel, and unfold to his view | 
his exceeding sinfulness until the winter of 1830—| 
31. His feelings were deep and pungent, such | 
as generally precede a conversion to God; in a| 
short time he thought his sin-sick soul experienced 
the forgiving grace of a sovereign God; and we 
think that his after life evinced that his hopes 


blessed Saviour add, ‘Take my yoke upon you; 
for my yoke is easy, and my burden light.’ ” The 


were not in vain. 
tional church in Williamstown in November 1831, | 


He joined the first Congrega- 


mute attention of the elder girls shewed that their | and was a member in regular standing until the 
father’s words sunk deeply into their hearts, and | day of his death, which occurred in August of the 
their daily conduct, so dutiful, so industrious, so | same year—a remarkable instance of the grace 
full of charity, gave the best proof of the sincerity | of God in so young a believer. My situation has} 


of their religious feelings. 


prospect, objects became indistinct, the laborer | 


was going home to his cottage, the song of the much honor to the christian profession. I . 
bird ceased, and the cool air bade us return. | often known him to assemble with his school mates, 
Sleep had already closed the eyes of the little | Who enjoyed the hope of forgiveness from God, 


castle-builder and my favorite Emma, while the | 
rest assembled round that compact of love and de-| 
votion, the family altar. 
read with great modesty, beauty, and correctness, 
a portion of the Holy Scriptures and: a suitable | 
hymn; another with unaffected taste gave the | 
music; and all with soft melodious voices joined | 
to sing the praises of Him whose works of nature, 
and providence, and grace, they had been ad- 
miring; the words of solemn prayer from the lips 
of the father closed the’ scene. This family, 
where no effort was made to appear what it was 
not, no struggle to keep up with the accomplish- 
ments, the dress, and habits of the fashionable 
world, formed a pleasing mixture of present happi- 
ness and future hope. 

These amiable girls, far from being shewy, are 
well-informed; each has received a portion of 
sound learning, and been taught to prefer solid 
information and useful knowledge to the tinsel too 
often acquired, and falsely termed education. 

Correct spelling, distinct writing, good reading, 
expertness at useful needle-work, a love of and 
taste for information, a mind observant of the 
works of nature, an affectionate disposition, and a 
pious heart, these are the desirable objects at 


' 








The eldest daughter Companions, to that God who alone can answer 


been such since his connexion with the church, 
The shades of evening began to mellow: the | that I have had almost daily conversation with | 


him; and his manner of life was such as to do} 
have 


We mourn, O Lord, but not as those 
Who mourn and have no hope, 

Thy promise and thy love sustains 
And bears our spirits up. 

*‘ Beyond the moon, beyond the sun,” 
A light divine appears, 

On that we look and cease to grieve, 
And wipe our falling tears. 


Blest are the dead that die in Christ! 
Dear Saviour, we adore 
The love that saves our guilty souls, 
From sin and Satan’s power. 
And as we take these dear remains 
And lay them in the tomb, 
With joy we look to that great day 
When thou, the Judge, shalt come 
Then, Lord, when the last trump shall sound, 
*May we with Henry rise, 
And go to be forever blest 
In realms beyond the skies. Ss. 


* Perhaps there is too much confidence expressed in this line. It 


is a great blessing to have even a“ hope” respecting departed friends. 








‘NATURAL HISTORY. 





and tcgether with them to pour out his whole soul 
in prayer for the conversion of his impenitent 


the supplications of his people. He doubtless 
considered the uncertainty of human life, and set 
about doing whatsoever his hands found to do 
with all his might. 

Young Henry was a member of the Sabbath 
School, and by his constant attendance and fixed 
attention evinced that it was his object and aim to 
know the spiritual meaning of God’s holy word; 
and may you my youthful readers study the Bible 
with the same motives, accompanied with the 
prayer of faith, and I doubt not but that you will 
receive assistance from the Lord Jesus Christ; 
for to no class of persons has he promised so 
much as to youth. When he was upon earth he 
said, ‘* Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heav- 
en.” Young Henry doubtless accepted this m- 
vitation, and now it would be almost sin, to wish 
him back again to earth, to endure again the trials 
and hardships attendant upon mortal life. 

In August last he was laid on a sick bed; his 
case did not appear alarming until Tuesday morn- 
ing, when several medical attendants were sent for, 








which education should aim. These will stand 
the wife, the mother, in good stead when trifling 
accomplishments will be forgotten, and the char- 
acter void of valuable acquirements will sink into 
neglect and unhappiness. M. J. M—. 











OBITUARY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


HENRY W. GRIDLEY. 


We are often called by the dispensations of 


Divine Providence to lament the seemingly un- 
timely death of our near and dear companions. 
We are frequently called to follow to the crave 
those on whom we have placed our highest hopes 

and who bid fair for great usefulness in future life; 
for in them we thought we saw tie buds of genius 
which would expand into more vigorous action 

It is so in the present instance; we have just fol- 
lowed tothe grave the remains of a youth who 
bid fair to be a lasting and shining ornament to 
the church of Christ, one whose aim and desire 
was to prepare himself to preach Christ and him 
crucified to a world lying in wickedness; but 


God had no doubt designed him for creater Pcie in that scale which will be filled when the blessed 
fulness and happiness in his Manian We are; morn of the millenium day shall dawn, and the 
led with the inspired apostle ‘to exclaim, © O the | earth shall be free a thousand years from the sway 


depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 


edge of God! how unsearchable are 
and his ways past finding out!’ 


Henry W. Gridley, wasa youth of amiable habits | 


his judgments | to sketc 


but they could grant no relief; already had the 
stern hand of death fixed his iron grasp upon him, 
and to the physicians who entered the room he 
spoke with a calmness seldom witnessed on such 
occasions, ‘‘ I suppose you have come to see me 
die.” His brother and sister were at school and 
he desired his father to tell them ‘‘to be good 
children, that they might all be of that happy 
family whose God is the Lord.” When he ap- 
peared near his end and being unable to speak, 
his father taking him by the hand asked the fol- 
lowing questions which he answered by signs as 
follows—‘‘ Are you happy now?” ‘ Yes.” ‘* Do 
you love the Saviour?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘*Do you see 
Jesus?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Are you going to Heaven?” 
‘*Ves.’’ Thus was he blessed with the presence of 
his Saviour in adying hour—and let us,my youthful 
readers, ‘‘ live the life of the righteous, that our 
last end may be like his.” Thus much have I 
been permitted to write, and I was about to say 
it is all that remains of my once loved companion; 
but ! cannot—his example lives, and will tell up- 
‘on the destinies of an innumerable multitude. 
'—Yes, his example we hope had some influence 





$ 


of our enemy Satan. 
| ‘Thus 


the beaver are orderly and industrious. 








THE SLOTH. 


The Sloth, an animal of very singular habits and 
manners, appears to be as ugly and lazy, as the ant and 


He is selfish 

and wretched in himself, and slothful by nature and 

practice. It takes him some minutes to move his legs, 

which he does in a circular direction, not being able to 

turn his three-toed feet upon the ground. His legs are 

thick, and so placed that every step is so painful that 

he raises a piteous cry; and his motions are so slow 

that he seldom moves three yards an hour. A journey 

of 100 yards toa fruit tree, requires a week. 

He hus been known to live forty days without food, 

though he has a most voracious appetite. He climbs 
a tree with immence labor and great pain, and when 

he has devoured its fruit, he eats the leaves and bark. 
When compelled by hunger, he rolls himself up, and 
drops down with a horrible ery, and is almost dead by 

the fall. Another journey must now be made into an- 
other tree, or he must starve. 

The sloth is the meanest, and most ill-formed of an- 
imated beings; and creates at once pity, disgust, or 
contempt. It needs no other defence than its shape 
and its hideous cries. Every creature flies from it. 
{It appears to be every way wretched; but no doubt, 
has its pleasures of some kind or other. Some of the 
sloth tribe, have only two toes, and their habits are 
much the same with the kind just described, though 
their features are less hke the human being, and more 
like the bear. This singular animal deserves a more 
full description than we are able at the present time to 
give. [Juvenile Rambler. 








THE NURSERY. 


BIBLE STORIES—No. 28. 


SLEEPING IN MEETING. 


A celebrated travelling preacher, who was very 
much beloved and respected by all the good people of 
his day, and whose visits in any place were regarded 
as very interesting and important, arrived one Mon- 
day at a certain town on the sea coast, which he had 
passed through before, and where he had many friends. 
They were all desirous to see and hear him. But be- 
ing in haste to visit some other places, he determined 
that he could remain there only one week. ‘That week 
he probably spent, according to his usual custom, in 
visiting from house to house, giving counsel and con- 
solation to all the diseiples, and warning and instruct- 
ing their children in the way. of life. Wherever he 
preached, the peop!e thronged to hear him, and those 
who loved the truth, hung with delighted and un- 
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have I endeavored in some small degree 
h the life and character of one I dearly 
loved; and many other things might be added, but \ they shou 


wearied attention upon his lips. On the Sabbath, 
therefore, knowing that he was to preach, and that 
ld not hear him again for a long time, the 


and correct and gentlemanly deportment, for one Eres naka neti See eee See ee — ager ches. compan. magi «cate gah a 
| 


who had not as yet attained the 
Possessed of a naturally 


ished those humane and tender feelj thi ‘benefit of youthful readers. 
celings which are The following hymn composed for the occasion, 


age of manhood, | hope that some pen wielded by an abler hand than 


good disposition, he cher- 


the room where they met, till it was crowded. They 


mine, will hereafter record his virtues for the | had no meeting house, or church, in that place, and 


no regular minister. But when any travelling preach- 
er came that way, and stopped over the Sebbath, they 
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gathered to hear him, ina large hall in the upper story 
of some oftheir houses, At the time that I am speaking 
of, they were in a chamber in the third story of alarge 
house. They had attended to the usual exercises of 
the day, and, eager to reap all the advantage they 
eould, from the skort and unfrequent visits of their 
veacher, were now assembled for another sermon in 
the evening, at the ‘close ef which they were to cele- 
brate the ordinance'of the Lord’s supper. The preach- 
er, not expecting to meet them again for some time, 
had many things to say to them; and as they were 
very earnest and attentive to hear him, and drank in 
allhis words asif they felt that their lives, their all, de- 
pended on that one opportunity, he continued his ser- 
mon till very late in the evening, teaching and ex- 
horting them with such deep and engrossing feeling 
for their welfare, that he scarcely pereeived how rap- 
idly the time was passing. But all his hearers were 
not equally attentive-—There was one among them,a 
young man, who, either from fatigue and weariness 
in attending on such protracted services, or froma 
want of interest in the sermon, felt a strong disposi- 
tion to sleep. He had imprudently taken his seat in 
an open window, without taking any precautions to 
prevent his falling out. Those who sat near him, be- | 
ing wholly intent on what the preacher was saying, 
did not notice his situation, or if they did, not suppos- 
ing it possible for any one to sleep at such a time, did | 
not regard it as dangerous. Yielding to his drowsi- 
ness, it increased upon him, till at length he gave up 
wholly to its influence, and fell into a deep sleep; and 
soon, losing his balance in his seat, fell tbrough the 
window, and was prostrated upon the pavement below. 

The accident occasioned great alarm and confusion 
in the assembly, and the people were much distressed, 
when on going down, they found the young man lying 
apparently dead. 

The minister, however, who was also a prophet, and 
gifted with miraculous powers of healing, went down, 
and kneeling over his body, prayed that his life might 
be restored. His prayer was answered. When he 
arose from his knees, signs of returning life began al- 
ready to appear. He therefore bade them not to 
trouble themselves further about him, for he would 
do well. Comforted by this assurance, the people re- 
turned to the hall; and partook with solemn and 
grateful joy, of the hallowed emblems of their Saviour’s 
dying love. 

And so eager were they to hear the word of God, so 
strong and pure was their relish for every thing spir- 
itual, that they were neither weary nor sleepy. They 
all remained, after the sacrament of the supper was 
administered, engaged in earnest and interesting con- 
versation, even till morning, and then, the travellers 
being obliged to go, took an unwilling but affectionate 
leave of their beloved minister.—Their grief in parting 
with him was great and sincere. It wassomewhat di- 
minished however, by the gratefu! joy they felt, in the 
perfect restoration to health of the unfortunate young 
sleeper. For he was well enough in the morning, to 
appear among them again, and take part in the fare- 
well scene.—Sabbath School Inst. 











RELIGION. 


PREACHING TO CHILDREN. 

Sketch of a Sermon preached to some Children, after 
Catechizing, in the town of York, (Me.) July 25, 
1721. By Rev. Samuel Moody. [Concluded.} 

Uss first. If Christ loves good children, then 
surely he hates wicked children. Poor wicked 
child, dost thou think that Jesus Christ loves thee! 

0, he hatesthe wicked. And if you live and die 
wicked, you will find at last that he hates you 
as bad as he does Satan, You serve Satan; 
you do as he bids you; you are his child, and Christ 
is angry with you for doing his works. 

User 2d. If the worst children that are, will leave 

their wicked ways, and become good children, then 

Christ will love them. He will forget and forgive 

alltheir sins. Though they remember their sins 

and bemoan themselves, yet he will forget and for- 
give. He will say, as in Jeremy 31st, and 18th, 

““T have surely heard Ephraim bemoaning himself 

thus: Thou hast chastised me, and I was chas- 

sed as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke: 

Turn thou me and I shall be turned; for thou art 

the Lord my God. Surely after that I turned, I 

repented: after that I was instructed, I smote up- 

on my thigh: Iwas ashamed, yea, even con- 
founded, because I did bear the reproach of my 








fire and brimstone forever?—When you are temp- 





youth. Is Ephraim my dear son? is he a pleasant 
child? for since I spake against him, I do earn- 


estly remember him still: my bowels are troubled 
for him; I will surely have mercy on him, saith 
the Lord.” So Christ will speak of you, if you 
become good children. He willsay, It ismy dear 
child, I will surely have mercy on him. This I tell 
you to encourage you. Though you have been 
very wicked, yet if you return to him, he will re- 
ceive you into the arms of his love. 

Use 3d, of caution. It is dangerous delaying to 
become good children. If you put it off one fort- 
night, or one day longer, God may cut you off, 
or give you up; and hear none of your cries, when 
you come to be indistress. There wasa little boy 
at Hampton, that was at play with the children, 
and he told them, They must be good children, 
because if they were not good now they were 
children, they might never be good; for they might 
never live to grow up. And within a few days, 
after he died. 

Use 4th, for direction. You must pray to God | 
and Christ, to make you good children, to teach you | 
to love, and fear, and serve him. And do youthink, | 
if you earnestly seek him, that he will not do it) 
for you? Your parents will be glad of it; and) 
will not Christ rejoice in it? Ask counsel of; 
your parents and neighbors, how you shall do to, 
be good children: and desire them to pray for! 
you. You must mourn for your sins, and believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. You must believe that 
he always sees you. You must believe that he 
is able and willing to save you; and you must 
depend upon him for grace and glory, and all that | 
you want.—Remember what you have heard, and | 
say within yourselves, Christ always sees me.—lIt 
is the devil, that tempts you to forget Christ, and 
to sin against him. Think of dying in a short 
time. Little Elizabeth Banks and Richard Banks, 
(whom many of you knew) are dead and gone; 
you do not know how soon you may be called to} 
go after them. Do not please yourselves with | 
childish vanities, with fine clothes, and the like; | 
but get the wedding garment of Christ’s righteous- | 
ness; and come to his supper. You may come | 
to the Lord’s Supper, if you are not above thir-| 
teen or fourteen years old: some have done so. | 
Think how dreadful it will be to go to hell. You! 
cannot bear to hold your hand in the fire one| 
minute; and how will you bear to lie in a lake of 





ted to neglect praying alone, say, No, I cannot, I 
must not. It may be, there may be some child 
here, that has a thousand prayers set down in his 
account. And if you will begin now, your pray- 
ers will be set down too. 

Use the 5th, for encouragement.— Though it 
be a very hard thing to be good children, yet Christ 
can make tt easy, and he will do so. Wisdom’s 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. Christ has said, ‘‘I love those that 
love me: and they that seek me early shall find 
me.” You will say, I find more comfort in read- 
ing, praying and thinking about Christ, than ever 
I did in playing and sinning. The service of 
Christ is more pleasant even for the present, than 
the service of the devil. And it is easier to turn 
to God now, than it will be when you are grown 
older. The longer you live in sin, the harder 
your hearts will grow, and the less mind you will 
have to repent. You must come to Christ directly, 
or it may be too late forever. If your parents see 
you begin to be concerned, and to seek God, they 
will pray for you, and encourage you. And 
good children will be helpful to you. A little boy 
not above four years old, was found teaching his 
sister what he knew about God, and Christ, and 
heavenly things. You are older than that, and 
therefore it is high time for you to seek the Lord. 
If you once begin, all God’s people will pray for 
you. God has promised to pour out his Spirit on 
his people, and his blessing on their offspring. God 
will rain down his grace upon you. He has said, 
All thy children shall be taught of God; and great 
shall be the peace of thy children. Christ is pray- 
ing for you now in heaven. 

Use last—of comfort to goad children; and to 
wicked children too, that will now begin to be 





good. Some of you have goud parents now in 
heaven: and if you are good, Christ loves you, 
and will send his blessed angels to look after you. 
Christ says, that good children’s angels always 
behold the face of his Fathér which is in heaven. 
You will have the good of every thing. Mereies 
will do you good, and afflictions will do you good. 
You shall live with Christ, and lie in his bosom 
forever. When Christ comes again, and that will 
be quickly, then he will own you before all the 
world and tell of your love to him, and of all your 
good thoughts, your good words and deeds: and 
when the world is set all on a light fire (as the 
Bible tells us it shall be at Christ’s coming) he 
shall take you up to be with him, and with the 
good angels, and with your good parents, and with 
all good people, forever and ever. AMEN. 

Well, young reader, what do you think of this 
good old sermon? Is not the plain, familiar manner 
in which it is written, just such as you: would like to 
hear from your minister? It seems to me, that, if you 
have read it, you cannot soon forget that our Saviour 
is always a witness of what you do, and say, and think; 
and that you cannot have any doubt but that he will 
love you and bless you, if you love him and keep his 
commandments. But you will say, perhaps, the style 
is very singular—where did you get it? The style is 
that of ancient times, and so is the appearance of the 
copy from which we have taken it. It is but little 
larger than the hand of the youngest reader of the Com- 
panion. The Editor received it about twenty years ago, 
from the Rev. Jotham Sewall, a venerable missionary, 
well known in the State of Maine, and has preserved it 
ever since in remembrance of him. 

The following anecdote respecting the author of the 
sermon, related by Mr. Sewall, at that time, I will 
state as well as I can remember after a lapse of twen- 
ty years. Mr. Moody was well known in his day, as 
a minister of ardent piety and active benevolence. On 
one occasion his wife informed him that a poor widow, 
living not far from them, had sent to beg something for 
dinner, and they had nothing to give her—‘‘ What 
shall we do?” saidshe. ‘ Give me my gun,” said he, 
“the Lord will provide.” He went into the fields, 
and soon saw a wild goose flying over his head. He 
fired. It fell to the ground—and he was about return- 
ing home with it, when he saw another. He killed 
that also, and brought them to his wife. She taking 
up one of them, said, “ this is the leanest, let us send 
this to the widow, and keep the other for ourselves.” 
‘No, no,” said Mr. Moody, “the fat one is the first 
one I killed. That is the one the Lord sent for the 
widow. ‘The other he sent to pay me for my trouble, 
and it is good enough for us. Give the widow the 








fat one, it belongs to her.” Epiror. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
HOUSE OF REFORMATION, 
To the Boys who read the Youth’s Companion—No. 4. 

In my last I said I would tell you how the boy 
gets on after being admitted into the community. 
This I will now do, though I must first tell you 
something else. ; 

If the boy who is brought to the school, is sent 
for a very bad case of stealing or forgery, he is 
kept in a room by himself for a week, except that 
he is allowed to come out to attend religious servi- 
ces, and then his eyes are covered. If he is sent 
for a common case of pilfering, his food for the 
first two or three days is bread and water. 

I would tell you also what the community is. 
It is composed of the boys who, goed and bad, 
are divided into six grades or classes; the boys 
call them grades, because their belonging to one 
grade or another depends on their character. If 
a boy belongs to the first grade, it is because his 
character is of the highest kind, and so of the 
others. When a boy is admitted into this com- 
munity, he is to be governed by laws which are 
printed, and which he ean read and judge of for 
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himself He has certain rights and privileges, 
which are also printed in a book of rules, a copy 
of which is given to him when he is received into 
the community. He always knows exactly what 





can therefore be promoted to the highest of the 
three bad grades. In this grade he can converse 
with the members of the grade; he can walk 
about, but can have no play yet. He must wait 


he must expect, when he has done wrong and | another week for that; if he continues to do well 


what he is entitled to, when he does well. There 
are three of the good grades, and three of the 
bad grades. The good grades have several privi- 
leges; the higher the grade, the more are the 
privileges. The bad grades have several priva- 
tions, or rules, which deprive the boys that belong 
to them of various things. The lower the grade 
the worse are the privations. 

To this community we supposed a boy was re- 
ceived last week. He must wait one week, that 
is, until now, to see how his conduct will be, so 


as to ascertain to what grade he shall belong. If 


very good, he is admitted into the first or the high- 
est of the bad grades, and if not as good, to one 
of the others. He has had for the week past 
no conversation nor play. 
place with the boys when paraded for marching 
—has had his seat with them in the chapel and 
in the dining-room, and in the hall at morning 
and evening prayers. 

He has worn the uniform when the boys have 
been dressed in it, and had the privilege of work. 


till then, he can be promoted to the third or low- 
est of the good grades, and will then be entitled 
to play and several other privileges. 

But my young friends, how have you passed the 
last week? Have younot transgressed some rule of 
outward correctness? Could you have been thus 
watchful over your body? There is a law of the 
members warring against the law of the mind or 
heart—which shall triumph in you? 








ENPITORIAL. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE BIRDS. 
Here is a book for children to read, to tell them 
about the birds. 








hundred. Children will know the pictures of the birds 
which they have often seen; for they look as much 


man looks like a man. 


like the little birds themselves, as the engraving of a 
They will also find here the 


—_———___. 


frequently visited by the male, who sometimes ocey- 
ies her place while she takes ashort recreation abroad 
e sits on the outside dressing and arranging his plu- 
mage, occasionally passing to the door of the apart- 
ment as if to inquire how she does. His notes at thig 
time assume peculiar softness, and are expressive of 
much tenderness. 

The Purple Martin is the terror of crows, hawks 
and eagles. ‘These he attacks whenever they make 
their appearance, and with such vigor and rapidity 
that they instantly have recourse to flight. So well 
known is this to the lesser birds, and the domestic 
poultry, that, as soon as they hear the Martin’s voice 
engaged in fight, all is alarm and consternation. The 
flight of this bird is easy, rapid and graceful. Hig 
usual note is loud and musical ; but is frequently sue- 
ceeded by others more low and guttural. 

The Purple Martin is eight inches in length; the 
upper parts are ofa rich and deep purplish blue, with 
strong violet reflections; the legs are short, stout and 
of a dark dirty purple ; the tail consists of twelve feath- 
ers, is considerably forked, and edged with purple 


: I know not how many pictures of} blue. The female is nearly as large as the male; the 
He has taken his} pirds it has, but I should think there are nearly two 


upper parts are blackish brown, with blue and violet 
reflections thinly scattered ; wings and tail blackish 
rown. 
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MISCELLANY. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 








figures of a great many birds which they have never 


This some of you will perhaps consider a strange | 8°€®, and of some that do not live in this country. | Oct = 0 _ is _ rn phos ~— ag 
es . . . io ° . . spirit shall ni . 
kind of privilege. The privilege of work! I would | Then there is an amusing description of each bird, 30. Tues. pny amine seal ante God. 


sooner have the privilege of play, one will say; 


which children can read and understand, and thus 31. Wed. A faithful man who can find. 





and another, I would rather have the privilege of 
doing nothing. 
formation school come with those very feelings, 
and it is often because they have not been taught 
to work, nor taught to play correctly, that they 
have fallen into vicious habits and have been 
separated from their parents. ork is necessa- 
ry for us all; some have their work of the mind— 
they study; this is hard work, but then boys and 
men would have much better health, would have 
more cheerful, happy feelings, would be stronger 
and more sprightly, would have more manly 
beauty of form and more dignity and grace of ac- 
tion, if they would also work some with their 
bodies. Wearemade for it. The Jews, in whose 
affairs God has taken a particular interest, were 
required to teach their sons sometrade. Paul, 
you know, the favored pupil of Gamaliel, was a 
tent-maker by trade. What lazy, idle fellow did 
you ever know that was good for any thing? Who 


Birds are among the most innocent and 
pretty of all the creatures that God has made; and we 
should love to become acquainted with them, and see 
how they all show forth the praises of their Maker. 
The pious poet, Dr. Watts, calls upon all living 
creatures, and all created things, to extol the wisdom 
and power that made them. Perhaps our readers re- 
member that sweet verse in the 148th psalm: 


‘‘Birds, ye must make his praise your theme; 
Nature demands a song from you ; 

While the dumb fish that cut the stream, 
Leap up and mean his praises too.”’ 


The book [ have mentioned is entitled ‘* A book of 
American Ornithology, for Youth;” and is published 
by William Hyde & Co., Boston. As it is designed 
*‘ for youth,” it is a small book, and is written in fa- 
miliar language. ‘The writer sometimes employs 
pleasant anecdotes, to illustrate the manners and 

















can’t kick a foot-ball, or swing a bat-stick, or 
climb the mast, or leap the bar, or dive or swim 
with a hearty relish? did you ever know one that 
could do nothing else to be called a real good 
fellow? Now these are of a like nature with 
work,—but. no boy can play all the time; it would 
be like living upon molasses—a little is pleasant, 
but much makes you sick. A little play is well, 
is very necessary for boys,—but he who does 
nothing else will very soon not do that, he will get 
tired of it. A boy should have so much time in 
particular parts of the day for his play, and then 
he will play with a good appetite; but boys can learn 
to work and learn to love work as well as play. Boys 
very often at the House of Reformation will leave 
the play-yard andthe game of ball, and ask if they 
may do such a piece of work. Boys too, who 
when they first came had never worked, knew 
not how to work, hated work and begged they 
might be excused; these same boys could not 
play then with any spirit;—they had not energy 
to work nor play; they could swing on the gate, 
like lazy Lawrence, (1 suppose you have read 
lazy Lawrence; ifnot, do read it before next week.) 

But we have forgotten our poor boy, who has 


been waiting a week to be received into one of, saws, cut off all the top branches from a sapling near 


the grades. He hasdone very well; he has kept 
his tongue, his hands, his face, his feet, and his 
body generally in good order.* We do not know 
certainly about his mind, his heart; God seeth 
that; but from his correct habits of body, we think 
his mind has become well disciplined so far—he 





* This strictness of body is not to be continued in, except at par- 
ticular times ; for it is bad for the mind; but it ought to be learned 
—we ought to be able to keep oar bodies in subjection to our minds, 
and then we may use them more freely. 


habits of the birds, which makes the book more intelli- 
gible and attractive. The following account of * The 
Purple Martin” from this book, will give a specimen 
of the author’s manner of writing, and show children 
what amusement and instruction they can find in the 


book itself. 
PURPLE MARTIN. 


This well known bird is a general inhabitant of the 
United States, and a particular favorite wherever he 
takes up his abode. ‘1 never,” says Wilson, ‘ met 
with more than one man who disliked the Martin, and 
would not permit them to settle about his house. This 
was a penurious, Close-fisted German, who hated them, 
| hecause, as he said, ‘ they eat his yor I told him he 

must certainly be mistaken, as I never knew an in- 
stance of Martins eating peas; but he replied with 
| coolness, that he had many times seen them himself 
|‘ blaying near the hife, and going schnip, schnap,’ by 
which I understood that it was his bees that had been 
| the sufferers; and the charge could not be denied.” 
| ‘The summer residence of this agreeable bird is uni- 
| versally among the habitations of man. Wherever 
| he comes, he finds some hospitable retreat fitted up 
for his accommodation. Some people have large 
conveniences formed for the Martins, with many 
| apartments which are usually full, and regularly oc- 
;cupied every spring. The Choctaws and Chicka- 





their cabins, leaving the prongs a foot or two in length, 
on each of which they hang a gourd or calabash, 
| properly hollowed out for their convenience. On the 
| banks of the Mississippi, the negroes stick up long canes 
| with the same species of apartment fixed to their tops, 
in which the Martins regularly breed. 
About the middle of April the Martins first begin to 
prepare their nest. This is formed of dry leaves, siraw, 
{hay and feathers. The eggs are four in number, 
quite small for the size of the bird, and pure white 


obtain a great deal of knowledge about those beauti- | Vov. 1. 
Most boys who enter the Re-| ful creatures. 


Little Niece of Mr. R., in Kingston, 
Sabbath Scholars in Hollis Evangelica’ 


Th. The fear of man bringeth a snare. 
2. Fri. Man doth not live by bread only. 
3. Sat. No man cared for my soul. 


How glad the heathen would have been. 
That worshipped idols wood and stone, 


If they the book of God had seen, 


Or Jesus and his Gospel known. Warts. 
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POETRY. 























without any spots. While the female is sitting, she is 


TO MY CHILD. 


I love to gaze upon thy cheek 

Of roseate hue, my child; 

I love to mark thy quick blue eye, 
So sparkling and so mild— 

To ’twine those sunny locks of thine, 
And kiss thy forehead fair; 

And see thy little hands held up 

In sweet and guileless prayer. 


Yes; bright and beautiful thou art, 
And playful as the fawn, 

That bounds with footsteps light as air, 
Across the dewy lawn; 

And when the day is over, 

And thy pleasant gambols done, 
Thou’lt calmly sink to rest, nor think 
OF ills beyond the sun. 


Thou dream’st not of a mother’s cares, 
Her anxious hopes, my boy; 

Thy skies are ever clear, thy thoughts 
Are full of mirth and joy; 

And nestled in a parent’s arms, 

Or seated on her knee, 

List’ning to oft-told childish tales, 
What’s all the world to thee? 
Moments of thoughtless innocence 
Why do ye fly so fast, 

Leaving the weary heart to feel 

Life’s sweetest hours are past! 

And flinging o'er the fairy land 

That bloom’d, when ye were near, 
With light and loveliness, the mist 

Of trouble, doubt, and fear, 

Ay! rove, in all thine artlessness 
Along the verdant mead, 

And gather wild flowers, springing thick 
Beneath thine infant tread; 

And take thy fill of blameless glee, 
For soon *twill pass away; 

I too, will leave my cares awhile, 

To watch thy merry play.— Blackwood’s Mag. 
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